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L.  DODGSON  LETTERS.  To  the  delight  of  children  of  all 
ages,  Lewis  Carroll  created  such  characters  as  the  Mad  Hatter, 
Cheshire  Cat,  and  Queen  of  Hearts  to  accompany  Alice  on  her  re¬ 
markable  Wonderland  journey.  In  real  life,  Carroll  was  the  quiet 
mathematician,  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson.  Though  hampered  by  a 
bad  stammer  when  in  adult  circles,  Dodgson’s  communication  with 
children  flowed  unimpeded,  allowing  his  delightful  personality  to 
run  free.  Hundreds  of  personal  letters  to  “child-friends”  illustrate  the 
imaginative  precision  to  which  his  logical  profession  and  illogical 
fantasies  drove  him.  Representative  of  such  letters  are  those  which 
form  a  part  of  the  Brigham  Young  University  Victorian  Collection, 
and  which  display  the  development  of  one  of  Dodgson’s  acquaint¬ 
ances  with  a  “child-friend.” 

In  1892  Dodgson  carried  on  a  brief  flurry  of  communication  with 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Edward  Hicks  Beach.  Hicks  Beach  and 
Dodgson  had  known  each  other  when  they  attended  school  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  After  Finishing  school,  Hicks  Beach  became  an  ac¬ 
tive  politician  and  personal  friend  of  such  public  figures  as  Benjamin 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  He  also  served  as  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Irish  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  and  Dodgson  apparently 
maintained  some  contact  after  their  school  days  since  Dodgson  sent 
his  friend  numerous  gifts.  These  included  one  of  his  Wonderland 
Stamp  Cases  with  the  inscription  “Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  from  the  In¬ 
ventor.  July,  1890,”  and  an  inscribed  copy  of  the  booklet  Eight  or 
Nine  Wise  Words  About  Letter  Writing . 1 

In  May  1892  Dodgson  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Hicks  Beach, 
curious  as  to  whether  his  twelve-year-old  daughter,  Victoria,  had 
copies  of  his  “Alice”  books. 


I  keep  on  hand  a  few  “Alice”  books ,  bound  in  what  they  call  “ leather¬ 
ette ,  ”  for  giving  away,  as  being  more  unique  than  the  usual  red-cloth  ones. 

If  Victoria  (does  she  use  her  first  name?)  is  inclined  to  think  that  her  two 
“Alice”  books  do  not,  just  at  first,  match  accurately  in  colour,  will  you  assure 
her  (“with  my  love,”  if  you  like  to  add  it:  I  leave  so  dangerously  uncon¬ 
ventional  a  clause  to  your  discretion!)  that,  if  she  will  only  keep  the  two 
books  together,  she  will  find  that  the  new  one  will  soon  be  read,  like  the  oth¬ 
er. 

I  should  like  to  know  her  birthday,  in  order  to  enter  her  in  my  “birthday- 
book,  ”  of  children  whom  I  imagine  to  regard  me  from  a  not  wholly  unfriendly 
point  of  view.  2 

Hicks  Beach  answered  Dodgson’s  inquiry,  and  Dodgson  in  turn 
sent  Victoria  a  leatherette  copy  of  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Victoria 
herself  was  old  enough  to  enter  into  letter  correspondence  directly 
with  Dodgson.  She  thanked  him  for  his  gift,  to  which  Dodgson  re¬ 
sponded  on  1  June  1892  in  inimitable  style. 

My  dear  Tor  a, 

Tm  so  glad  you’re  not  thirteen  yet!  When  a  child  is  thirteen,  she  signs 
herself  “yours  sincerely,  ”  and  gives  me  the  edge  of  her  cheek  to  kiss  ( the  edge 
next  the  ear,  you  know,  where  the  whiskers  ought  to  be— only  generally  there 
aren’t  any):  and  when  she  is  fourteen,  she  gives  me  only  her  ear  to  kiss  (now 
don’t  think  I’m  talking  nonsense:  it  has  really  happened:  she  offered  me  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  tip  of  her  ear,  and  some  of  her  back-hair!),  and  she  signs  herself 
“yours  sincerely :”  and  when  she  is  fifteen,  she  signs  herself  “yours  truly,”  & 
will  only  shake  hands:  and  when  she  is  sixteen,  she  signs  herself  “yours,  ” 
and  gives  me  only  her  little  finger  to  shake!  It  is  so  uninteresting,  shaking  a 
person’s  little  finger! 

I  quite  thought,  from  what  your  father  said,  that  you  had  got  “Alice  in 
Wonderland”  already.  Why,  of  course  you  ought  to  have  the  first  half  of  the 
story!  I  see  you  use  only  the  second  half  of  your  name.  But  you  don’t  make 
that  a  regular  rule,  do  you?  For  instance,  when  you  have  a  cup  of  tea,  you 
don’t  drink  the  lower  half  of  it  before  you’ve  drunk  the  upper,  do  you? 

And  so  you  are  the  Queen’s  godchild?  I’ve  one  other  little  friend  (by  the 
way,  we  are  friends,  aren ’t  we?  in  a  sort  of  kind  of  a  way ),  &  a  dear  little 
girl  she  is,  that  is  most  likely  godchild  to  the  Queen,  but  I  don’t  know  for 
certain.  Her  name  is  “Alice  Mary  Victoria  Augusta  Pauline.”  I  wonder  if 
you  know  her?  The  other  day,  she  came  to  see  me  twice  in  one  day!  And  I’ve 
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Dodgson’s  letter  of  June  1,  1892  to  Victoria  Hicks  Beach. 
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only  one  other  friend  who  does  that  regularly.  And  who  do  you  think  it  is? 
The  Postman! 

Yours  affectionately, 

Charles  L.  Dodgson 

P.S.  If  you  ever  show  the  books  to  people,  please  don’t  tell  them  my  real 
name. 3 

Dodgson  enclosed  two  books  for  Victoria,  but  in  doing  so,  realized 
he  would  upset  the  Hicks  Beach  family.  As  is  the  case  in  most  fami¬ 
lies  with  several  children,  one  person’s  source  of  pride  is  often  anoth¬ 
er’s  source  of  envy.  Dodgson  was  sensitive  to  the  problem  his  gift 
would  create,  and  generously  offered  a  solution  in  a  second  letter  to 
Victoria  dated  four  days  after  the  first: 

You  have  two  sisters.  A  green  complexion  is  very  unbecoming  to  girls. 
Jealously  (just  like  jaundice),  makes  people  look  green.  To  see  a  younger 
sister  have  heaps  of  presents  (you  can  put  two  books  in  a  heap,  you  know ) 
and  not  to  have  any  one’s-self,  makes  people  jealous. 

Would  you  ask  each  of  your  sisters  if  she  would  care  to  have  any  one  of 
these  books? 

(1)  Nursery  A  lice. 

(2)  Alice  Underground. 

(3 )  Hunting  of  the  Snark. 

(4)  Game  of  Logic. 

I’m  so  ashamed  to  say  it  was  all  quite  untrue,  what  I  told  you  about  my 
friends  over  13.  The  real  fact  is  (you  will  be  shocked  to  hear  it )  they  go  on, 
after  13,  just  the  same  as  before  it,  for  ever  so  many  years!  And  I  hope  you 
will,  too. 

Love  to  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee3 

Dodgson  also  wrote  to  Victoria’s  father  the  same  day,  requesting 
permission  to  meet  Victoria: 

May  I  call  and  see  the  little  damsel  who  writes  me  such  exceptionally  nice 
letters?  (I  ought  to  be  a  judge,  having  heard  from  perhaps  200  of  them!) 
And  what  hours  of  the  day  wd  give  the  best  chance  for  finding  her?5 

Hicks  Beach  agreed  upon  a  meeting  between  Dodgson  and  Vic¬ 
toria,  but  made  certain  stipulations  regarding  the  nature  of  the  en¬ 
counter.  Dodgson  answered  these  requests  as  follows: 
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The  front  and  back  of  the  Wonderland  Stamp  Case  and  its  sleeve  (both  about  12  cm  high).  The  case, 
when  opened,  contains  slots  to  hold  several  British  postage  stamps. 
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Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  What  you  say  as  to  beginning  with  hand¬ 
shaking  is  my  constant  rule,  even  with  quite  young  children.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  puzzles  that  arise  for  an  old  gentleman  who  knows  perhaps  200 

“ child-friends,  ”  aged  10  to  30: _ 

I  staid  a  night  at  a  friend’s:  three  daughters,  youngest  14,  the  others  18 
and  20.  I  only  expected  to  kiss  one.  They,  to  my  surprise,  expected  to  be 
kissed  all  around—! 

I  staid  at  another  house,  where  the  wife  was  an  old  child-friend,  aged 
(say)  26.  Her  little  girl  was  4.  A  little  girl,  on  a  visit  there,  was  10.  Both 
children  declined  to  be  kissed.  The  only  “kissable”  person  in  the  house  was 
the  mother !* * 3 4 5 6 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  successful  author,  accompanied 
by  Isa  (another  “child-friend”  and  a  young  actress),  to  come  to  tea  at 
the  Hicks  Beach  home  in  order  to  meet  Victoria.  The  rendezvous 
was,  no  doubt,  a  great  success. 

Dodgson’s  letters  to  Victoria  Hicks  Beach  evidence  his  ability  to 
charm  both  children  and  adults,  to  soften  hearts  and  bring  smiles  to 
blank  faces.  The  fantasies  of  “un-birthdays”  celebrated  at  exclusive 
“tea  parties”  in  Alice  in  Wonderland  were  Dodgson’s  experiences  ele¬ 
vated  by  Lewis  Carroll  to  the  level  of  public  utterances  still  filled 
with  wit  and  imagination.  In  the  1892  letters  of  Dodgson  to  Victoria 
Hicks  Beach,  the  wordplays  and  deft  humor  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  fan¬ 
tasies  were  applied  to  Dodgson’s  immediate  needs,  to  amuse  and  at¬ 
tract  a  “Child-friend.”  The  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  is  pleased  to  share 
this  new  dimension  of  the  art  of  Lewis  Carroll. 


'These  original  artifacts  are  part  of  the  Dodgson  materials  in  the  Victorian  Collection  of  the  Harold 
B.  Lee  Library,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 

’C.  L.  Dodgson  to  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  May  30,  1892,  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  Victorian  Collection, 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 

3C.  L.  Dodgson  to  Victoria  Hicks  Beach,  June  1,  1892. 

4C.  L.  Dodgson  to  Victoria  Hicks  Beach,  June  4,  1892. 

5C.  L.  Dodgson  to  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  June  4,  1892. 

hC.  L.  Dodgson  to  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  June  13,  1892. 
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TA  E  CIVITATE  DEI.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  scribes  in  northern  France  copied  on  vellum  the  complete 
text  of  the  most  influential  work  of  the  early  medieval  period,  St.  Au¬ 
gustine’s  De  Civitate  Dei  (City  of  God).  This  copy  was  remarkable  nei¬ 
ther  for  its  content  nor  any  uniqueness  it  might  enjoy.  What  made  it 
unusual  was  that  among  hundreds  like  it  produced  in  that  period,  it 
would  become  one  of  only  a  handful  to  be  preserved.  Modern  re- 
seachers  can  now  find  this  manuscript,  the  oldest  example  of  the  City 
of  God  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the  BYU  Library.  It  typi¬ 
fies  the  meticulous  and  ornate  scholastic  book  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  manuscript  itself  consists  of  163  leaves  bound  in  seventeenth- 
century  limp  vellum  with  paper  endleaves.  Though  the  fourth  and 
last  quires  lack  two  blanks  and  one  blank  respectively,  the  text  itself 
is  complete.  Double  columns  of  fifty-four  lines  compose  each  page. 
The  height  of  the  columns,  215  millimeters,  exactly  equals  the  width 
of  the  pages,  exemplifmg  the  extreme  care  exercised  during  the  peri¬ 
od  in  laying  out  such  books. 

The  regular  gothic  bookhand  in  which  the  work  is  written  changes 
occasionally  through  the  copy,  indicating  the  changes  of  scribe.  Un¬ 
usual  features  of  the  manuscript  include  the  running  titles  in  red, 
lowercase  script.  By  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  red 
and  blue  capitals  generally  characterized  such  titles.  Chapter  num¬ 
bers  and  headings  are  also  in  red,  and  on  quire  five,  the  capitals  are 
touched  in  the  same  color.  The  text  further  contains  nearly  seven 
hundred  textual  initials  in  red  and/or  blue,  with  extensive  decorative 
penwork  in  both  colors. 

Twenty-one  divided  red  and  blue  initials,  ranging  in  size  from 
three  to  fifteen  lines  high,  accent  the  work.  An  impressive  historiated 
initial  in  full  color  and  burnished  gold  depicts  St.  Augustine  seated, 
book  in  hand,  instructing  two  of  his  disciples.  An  iconographic  cu¬ 
riosity  of  this  diminutive  High-Gothic  painting  is  the  omission  of  St. 
Augustine’s  traditional  halo.  This  miniature,  approximately  thirty- 
five  millimeters  across,  rests  within  a  square  initial  with  leafy 
branches  extending  across  the  column.  Said  J.  A.  Herbert  of  such 
gothic  illumination,  “At  its  best  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  perfect  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  aims  and  ideals  proper  to  the  miniaturist’s  art.”1 

Subsequent  to  the  manuscript’s  production,  readers  added  mar- 
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St.  Augustine  is  shown  in  this  illuminated  letter  instructing  two  of  his  disciples. 
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ginal  glosses  and  corrected  errors.  These  annotations  date  back  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  are  characteristic  of  Franciscan 
books.  The  Franciscan  school  of  Paris  emphasized  the  reading  of  Au¬ 
gustine’s  works,  and  a  shelfmark  on  the  spine  of  the  book  suggests  an 
institutional  library.  This  evidence  leads  to  the  speculation  that  the 
work  was  once  in  a  Franciscan  house.  A  sample  collation  of  the  man¬ 
uscript  with  the  most  recent  critical  edition  of  the  text  verifies  that 
the  copy  is  extremely  accurate,  corroborating  the  theory  of  a  Parisian 
university  origin. 

Augustine’s  own  words  declare  his  purpose  in  writing  De  Civitate 
Dei: 

Meanwhile,  Rome  was  destroyed  as  a  result  of  an  invasion  of  the  Goths  under 
the  leadership  of  King  Alaric,  and  of  the  violence  of  this  great  disaster.  The 
worshipers  of  many  false  gods,  whom  we  call  by  the  customary  name  pagans, 
attempting  to  attribute  its  destruction  to  the  Christian  religion,  began  to  blas¬ 
pheme  the  true  God  more  sharply  and  bitterly  than  usual.  And  so,  C(burmng 
with  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  33  I  decided  to  write  the  books,  On  the  City 
of  God,  in  opposition  to  their  blasphemies  and  errors.* 2 

Augustine  filled  thirteen  years  and  twenty-two  books  in  writing  his 
treatise.  The  completed  work  not  only  achieved  its  intended  purpose, 
but  survived  to  become  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  books  in  his¬ 
tory. 

David  Knowles  summed  up  the  impact  of  Augustine  on  medieval 
thought  and  the  Western  world: 

St.  Augustine,  it  would  be  generally  agreed,  has  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  history  of  dogma  and  upon  religious  thought  and  sentiment  in  Western 
Christendom  than  any  other  writer  outside  the  canon  of  Scripture.  .  .  .  For  a 
thousand  years  after  his  death  all  theologians  and  spiritual  writers  turned  to 
him  as  to  a  court  from  which  there  was  no  appeal .3 

Because  of  this  popularity,  surviving  examples  of  Augustine’s  De  Civ¬ 
itate  Dei  are  rare,  most  copies  having  been  worn  out  through  contin¬ 
ued  use.  It  is  significant  that  the  BYU  Library  has  acquired  such  a 
fine  and  accurate  manuscript  of  this  noted  work. 


'J.  A.  Herbert,  Illuminated  Manuscripts  (New  York:  Burt  Franklin,  1958),  p.  174. 

•Roy  Joseph  Deferrari,  ed.,  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  Press,  1947-),  vol.  60,  Saint  Augustine,  the  Retractations,  trans.  Mary  Inez  Bogan  (1968),  bk.  2, 
chap.  69. 

3David  Knowles,  The  Evolution  of  Medieval  Thought  (Baltimore:  Helicon  Press,  1962),  pp.  32-33. 
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An  initial  letter  in  red  and  blue,  about  55  mm  high,  from  De  Civitate  Dei. 
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O  EORGE  DERN  AND  NAZI  GERMANY.  Some  of  the  personal 
papers  of  George  Dern,  former  governor  of  Utah  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt’s  first  Secretary  of  War,  are  located  in  the  manuscripts 
division  of  the  Brigham  Young  University  Library.  In  April  1933, 
Secretary  Dern  received  a  letter  from  the  noted  author-journalist 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  who  had  toured  Germany  during  March 
1933,  the  crucial  days  after  Hitler’s  takeover  of  the  government.  In 
this  letter,  Vanderbilt  asserted  that  Hitler  and  his  party  constituted 
“the  greatest  potential  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.”  This  was 
months,  if  not  years,  before  other  Americans  recognized  the  threat  of 
Hitler  and  the  Nazis. 

Vanderbilt  had  contacted  the  most  influential  figures  in  German 
politics.  In  his  letter  to  Dern,  he  wrote: 

I  was  fortunate  in  interviewing  almost  everyone  of  importance  there.  I  lunched 
with  the  former  Crown  Prince  (and  tea’d  later  at  Doom  with  the  Kaiser).  I 
chatted  with  Hitler,  Von  Papen,  Hugenberg,  Seldte,  Goering,  Goebbles, 
Frick,  Diekerhoff,  Thompson,  von  Putlitz  and  others  in  authority. 1 

During  these  interviews,  German  leaders  expressed  the  disturbing  no¬ 
tion  “that  the  Jews  must  be  persecuted  and  the  French  punished.” 
They  also  voiced  strong  anti-American  sentiment.  The  Germans 
blamed  the  Americans  for  the  harsh  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  were 
boycotting  trade  with  such  companies  as  Woolworth  and  Ford. 

Vanderbilt  also  reported  the  rather  disquieting  emphasis  the  Ger¬ 
man  leaders  placed  on  their  military.  “I  saw  soldiers  everywhere,  in 
fact  [I]  witnessed  12  parades  in  14  days  in  Berlin.”  A  German  cabi¬ 
net  officer  informed  him  that  the  Nazis  had  probably  two  and  a  half 
million  troops  under  their  jurisdiction.  “These  2,500,000  men  belong 
to  several  thousand  ‘shooting’  societies.  They  are  trained  up  to  the 
minute,  and  are  in  splendid  physical  condition.” 

Although  he  could  not  verify  the  presence  of  arms  or  ammunition 
in  the  country,  Vanderbilt  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a  simple  task 
for  Hitler  to  transform  idle  factories  into  munition  centers  operated 
by  otherwise  unemployed  men.  He  also  passed  on  to  Secretary  Dern 
the  claim  of  the  French  Secret  Service  that  Germany  had  amassed 
3,600,000  troops  and  possessed  some  800,000  rifles. 

His  talks  and  observations  led  Vanderbilt  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusion: 
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My  resume  is— l,  that  the  Hohenzollers  will  never  come  back  into  power  as 
long  as  Hitler  lives;  2,  that  Germany  is  very  definitely  preparing  for  war  five 
years  or  more  hence;  3,  that  the  atrocity  stories  were  actually  planted  by  Hit¬ 
lerites  in  Europe  in  order  to  give  them  a  reason  for  persecuting  the  Jews;  4, 
that  as  things  now  are  Germany  is  no  place  for  American  tourists;  5,  that  the 
longer  we  withhold  diplomatic  representation  [of  the  Nazis]  the  stronger  we 
make  the  position  of  America  with  these  rash  partisans. 

Dern  gave  serious  credence  to  Vanderbilt’s  report  and  passed  it  on 
to  his  fellow  cabinet  officer,  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.* 2  Hull 
years  later  reflected: 

All  the  reports  from  Germany  that  flowed  to  my  desk  pointed  to  the  dangerous 
change  that  had  taken  place  with  the  advent  of  Hitler.  There  could  be  no 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Germany  was  rearming ,  with  all  that  such  rearming 
meant  in  the  way  of  political  disturbance  and,  eventually,  war.3 

Vanderbilt’s  predictions  of  turmoil  came  to  pass.  His  1933  letter, 
however,  lost  its  significance  in  the  flood  of  other  voices  praising  the 
stability  the  Nazis  had  returned  to  Germany.  It  remains  preserved  in 
the  BYU  manuscript  collection,  an  unheeded  warning  of  a  war  of 
conflagration. 


'Letter  of  April  7,  1933,  Vanderbilt  to  Dern,  the  personal  papers  of  George  Dern,  in  process,  BYU 
Manuscripts  Division.  Vanderbilt’s  original  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  retained  throughout. 

2Hull  to  Dern,  May  7,  1933,  Dern  Papers,  returning  the  Vanderbilt  letter  without  significant  com¬ 
ment. 

3Cordell  Hull,  The  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull,  2  vols.  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1948),  1:235. 
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